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DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a Moor card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
duke” tillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
a yo from 

itters, Ginger Essences 
sone oy and and other ‘Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxXicates, Miscox 
youthful color to gray hair. Co., Chemists, N. ¥. 
50c. and $1 sizes. Saving Bu Dollar Size, 


Bees and ( Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


@" Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
5owtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 








Hair Balsam. 











The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880.. ama 
For Bee Journal of 1881.. ease 
For Bee Journal of 1882.............++- TW5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
—- bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
eddon will write 





beginners in bee-culture. Jas. 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages panGsouney gotten up in bookform. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


974 West Madison Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 


The Original Patent 
BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


ANI 
Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE. 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per ognere inch—no single cut sold for less 
HO 8G. NEW 





than 50c. ’ 
__ 974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 


OR SALE-—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
39wly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co.,LI1. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;’’ bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 

* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 

22wiy 





KNOW THYSEL 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 
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The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
#4 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


See! See! See! 
The Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 


This journal begins its fourth year in a new dress, 
has been increased in size to 32 pages, is a live, pro- 
gressive monthly, edited by practical bee-keepers, 
and is richly worth the subscription price, which is 
$1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three months on trial 
for 25 cents. Sample copy free. Our price list of 
Apiarsan Supplies is now ready, and you will con- 
sult your best interests by securing a copy before 
you order. Address, 


HOUCK & PEET, 
Canajoharie, N, Y. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


= high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
7 the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Imtf 








Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


eer. ee 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0°-— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

ou 9D Gam 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘Tl’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n_ bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description ot honey 
pacer oy |g eco and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best intormation on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘oul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America; & 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
rT. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation o 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of al 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—tot— 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
81.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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The Honey Crop for 1881. 





Respecting the Table we gave in 
the BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 12, of the 
Honey Crop of last season, Mr. W. 
Z. Hutchinson remarks as follows : 


Mr. C. N. Wilson, in the Semi- Tropic 
California, is certainly unfair in his 
criticisms of you and your * table of 
the honey harvest of 1881;” but are 
not you a trifle mistaken, when you 
say that friend Hasty bases his argu- 
ment, in the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 
on an error made by a compositor ? 
Please read his criticism once more, 
and I think you will notice that he 
says: ‘Of course there is an arith- 
metical slip here, and the colossal 
sum is really the number of cents in- 
stead of the number of dollars.” 
Friend Hasty then says: ‘ The ques- 
tion herein raised is this: Is not 100,- 
000,000 (1bs.) much too large an amount 
to claim for this year’s honey crop ?” 
And in this I must say that I agree 
with friend Hasty, as you will see by 
the following article of mine in the 
Country Gentleman : 


Last September, the editor of the 
American BEE JOURNAL requested 
his readers to send in reports of their 
honey crop. They responded prompt- 
ly, and reports were received, show- 
ing the yield of honey from nearly a 
quarter of a million of colonies, or 
about 8 per cent. of all the bees in 
America. The average amount of 
surplus was about 69 pounds per colo- 
ny, and the increase was about 71 per 
cent. In rare instances, as much as 
400 pounds of comb honey were taken 
from a single colony. In the produc- 
tion of honey, New York took the 
lead, followed by Pennsylvania, Cana- 
da, Ohio,Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Louisiana, inordernamed. Cali- 
fornia, so famous for its large yields, 
produced a very light crop, The 


editor remarked that, ‘‘if the one- 
twelfth that reported are a fair aver- 
age of the whole, then the ae of 
American honey for 1881 amounts to 





120,000,000 pounds! If we call it only 
100,000,000, it is worth $15,000,000. 
Surely the industry is of sufficient 
magnitude to satisfy the most enthu- 
siastic of its devotees.” 

In estimating the entire honey crop, 
from the reports received from 8 per 
cent. of the bees, the editor makes a 
reduction of one-sixth. In his enthu- 
siasm, I fear that he did not sufficient- 
ly take into consideration the fact 
that the reports received were from 
the best educated and most progress- 
ive and successful apiarists of the 
country, and that a far different 
showing would have been made, had 
he received reports from an equal 
number of colonies kept in box-hives 
and log gums, and owned by ignorant 
bee-keepers. I do not consider my- 
self competent to say just how much 
reduction should have been made, 
but I do certainly think that Mr. 
Newman has placed his estimate at 
too high a figure. 


That we were not mistaken is fully 
proved by the following taken from 
the article in question by Mr. Hasty, 
as pubiished in the Exchange for No- 
vember : 


The finality of the report is that 
this year’s honey crop is $1,500,000,000 
—three-quarters of the amount of the 
national debt! To consume it all in 
the United States each family of five 
persons would have to eat $150.00 
worth. Of course, there is an arith- 
metical ~ 4 here, and the collossal 
sum is really the number of cents in- 
stead of the number of dollars. The 
number of pounds figured is but 120,- 
000,000, and the 20,000,000 are thrown 
off to cover shortage. 


If additional proof is required, we 
have itin Mr. Hasty’s subsequent let- 
ter, in the Exchange for December, 
which is but just published : 


In my criticism on the BEE Jour- 
NAL’s honey report, I mentioned, 
among other errors, the one by which 
the total value of the honey crop was 
made a hundred times more than its 
own figures would allow. I was not 
at the time aware, that the next issue 
of the JOURNAL had contained a cor- 
rection. Criticising typographical er- 
rors, already editorially corrected, 
would be rather petty business. For- 
tunately no argument was directed 
against these retracted figures, but 
whatever strictures the article con- 
tained, fell on the figures the JouRNAL 
intended to give. E. E. Hasty. 

Richards, O., Dec. 21, 1881. 


Now let us examine the argument 
against our editorial on the Honey 
Crop, which is as follows: 


The question herein raised is this: 
Is not 100,000,000 much too large an 
amount to claim for this year’s honey 
crop? What we have sold and sure 
is the 9,467,622 pounds which are re- 

orted. The 100,000,000 are estimated 

rom the smaller sum. Is it not build- 
ing a pretty large structure on a 





The estimate begins with putting 
the number of colonies in the countr 

at 3,000,000. In the absence of data 

will not oe but surely 10,000 
hives to each congressional strict 
looks a little large. The grand error 
is in making no adequate distinction 
betweem frame hives and box hives. 
The great majority of the bees in the 
country—say 2,000,000 colonies are still 
in primitive housings, and kept in 
let-alone style. To estimate the yield 
of these at about the same, hive for 
hive, as the yield of colonies in well 
kept apiaries isa flagrant inaccuracy. 


Sufficient reply to this criticism is 
simply to repeat the exact words of 
the editorial in the Bez JouRNAL for 
Oct. 12, page 321 which are as follows: 


Therearein America about 3,000,000 
colonies of bees, but our reports are 
from less than a quarter of a million, 
or one-twelfth of the whole. If the 
one-twelfth that are reported are a 
fair average of the whole, then the 
crop of American honey for 1881 
amounts to 120,000,000 of pounds. If 
we call it only a hundred millions, itis 
worth $15,000,000. Surely the indus- 
try is of sufficient magnitude to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic of its devotees. 


It should be remembered that this 
is but a closing paragraph, having no 
particular bearing on the ‘ Table of 
the Honey Crop of 1881,” except to 
show that if the one-twelfth who had 
reported are a fair average of the 
whole, (which are roughly estimated 
at ‘* about three millions of colonies of 
bees’), then the crop of American 
honey for 1881 amounts to 120,000,000 
pounds. 

It will be readily seen that we 
asserted nothing, basing all the calcu- 
lation upon an “if’’—and then to 
show that we did not regard the fig- 
ures as at all definite, we threw off the 
smallamount of twenty million pounds 
of honey, estimating the balance as 
worth fifteen millions of dollars. It 
would seem that we could hardly have 
been more indefinite in these casual re- 
marks about the estimate of the whole 
Honey Crop of America. 


If anyone thinks that twenty mil- 
lions of pounds are not enough to 
‘“*throw off to covershortage ” for the 
inexperienced and box hive men— 
(and very likely it should be more)— 
they are perfectly welcome to “‘ throw 
off’ twenty millions more, or two or 
three times that amount, and still the 
only point we made is sufficiently 
maintained; which was, that bee- 
keeping was an industry of sufficient 
magnitude to command attention ! 

Surely neither Mr. Hasty nor Mr. 
Hutchinson will dispute the latter and 
only point we made! In the light of 





comparatively small foundation? 


these facts, have they not been criti- 
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cising ‘‘a man of straw ’”’—a creature 
of their own fancy ? 

Both of these gentleman have our 
thanks for the courteous manner in 
which they have criticised ; it is just 
what we like. Let the argument beas 
hard as possible, and driven closely. 
All we ask is politeness and courtesy, 
and a desire to arrive at the truth. 
This should be the object of all dis- 
cussion. 


-_ 


Changes among Bee Papers. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Instructor has been 
moved from Adelphi, O., to Somer- 
set, Ky.,and Mr. Thomas is making 
it one of the best of the monthlies. 
We are glad to notice this. Itis the 
only bee-paper now published in the 
South, and it should receive a very 
liberal patronage, for it richly deserves 
it. 

Mr. Nellis has sold the Bee-Keepers’ 
Exchange to Houck & Peet, of Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., who have improved it 
in many ways, and we hope will not 
only issue a good paper, but publish it 
on time. 

The American Bee- Keeper, published 
in Missouri, has not put in an appear- 
ance since October. Has it ceased to 
exist ? 

The New England Bee Journal has 
not been received since November, 
and we fear has also succumbed to the 
inevitable. 

The Kansas Bee-Keeper is to be en- 
larged to 20 pages, and the price 
changed to 60 cents a year, but it has 
not yet come to hand. 

G&S The Patron’s Guide, published 
at Boyd, Ky., has been enlarged, and 
the editor thus speaks of its pros- 
perity: ‘*‘ Regardless of short crops, 
’ rain or winter’s icy blasts, every mail 
is bringing renewals of subscriptions 
to the Guide, and many new names to 
be enrolled as members of our rapidily 
growing family.” 





g@ The Western Rural says: “ Liz- 
zie Cotton is again advertising his 
bee knowledge in some of the agri- 
cultural papers. Lizzie is a fraud of 
the male gender, and a newspaper of- 
fice that does not know it, holds a 
great deal of stupidity.” 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get up a 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 








Glucose-Grape Sugar. 


Novice, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
for January, says: 


May I suggest to friend Newman, 
that glucose contains a little larger 
per cent. of dextrine than does grape 
sugar, to preserve it in a liquid state, 
instead of ‘‘chemicals’’ being added 
to the latter to make it solid? We 
shall get at the truth after awhile, if 
we are only patient. 


The truth was gotten at long ago— 
and this is its sum and substance: 
Novice has been driven nolens volens 
from every position he has taken ad- 
vocating the use of the vile trash for 
feeding bees, etc., and all that is left 
for him now, is—jeu de mots—a play 
upon words. We have neither the 
time nor disposition to follow up a 
mere quibble, and ‘‘ for the present ” 
we leave him to extricate himself 
from the “web” he has himself 
woven, as quoted in the BEE JourR- 
NAL for. Nov. 16. It would have 
saved him much trouble, had he con- 
fessed the truth at first, and not tried 
to cover up his record, by asserting 
that we had come over to his position. 


_-——~—e — 


Competitive Apiaries.—The British 
Bee-Keepers’ Society intend to offer a 
$100 prize ‘‘ for the best managed and 
most profitable apiary, to be worked 
with a limited number of hives, upon 
any principle or combination of prin- 
ciples.”” England is waking up to the 
importance of the industry, and is 
doing good work in the line of pro- 
gress. 


«> It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 


name, post-office, County or State.— | f 


Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your maii at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 





t We are sometimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal for 
1882. The next few weeks are the 
time to do this. We hope every sub- 
scriber will do his or her best to double 
our list for 1882. 





@@ Single copies of the JouRNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 





Sweet Clover in Colorado.—By refer- 
ence to the minutes of the Colorado 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, on page 27, 
it will be observed that President D. 
S. Grimes made the most satisfactory 
report given in the Convention—one 
which will bear comparison with the 
most flattering reports anywhere. Mr. 
G. commenced the season with 15 col- 
onies, obtained 2,000 lbs. of surplus 
honey, increased to 33 colonies all in 
good condition, and has 1,000 lbs. of 
honey in combs put away for spring 
use. As an explanation of his good 
success, Mr. Grimes said he had 75 
acres of sweet clover pasture on 
which his bees foraged, and which we 
presume had been planted solely in 
view of its value forcattle pasturage. 
Sweet clover will undoubtedly become 
as great a favorite with stockmen as 
it is destined to become with apiarists, 
not only on account of its adaptability 
to all soils and latitudes, even where 
other clovers will not thrive, but also 
because of its superior nutritive qual- 
ities and ability to withstand water 
or drouth. 





Mortality in Winter.—In reference 
to this subject we have received the 
following letter, just as the BEE 
JOURNAL is ready for the press: 


FRIEND NEWMAN :—Since writing 
my last, lam convineed that it will 
pay any bee-keeper to go hundreds of 
miles to hear Mr. Betsinger on what 
he has to say about ‘‘ the cause and 
prevention of the great mortality with 
our bees during winter.” Mr. B. has 
devoted a large share of the past sea- 
son, besides spending much time and 
money in his investigations and re- 
searches, and I trust we shall have a 
large attendance of our principal apia- 
rists which would help to settle this 
perplexing question. Our Associa- 
tion will be pleased, and under obli- 
gations to your JOURNAL, if you will 
call special attention to the above 
act. GEO. W. HOUsE. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1882. 


We have received the programme 
of the above Convention. There will 
be 7 sessions, covering 3 days. We 
have a special invitation to be present, 
but cannot then leave the office, or we 
should be glad to again meet the 
bee-keepers of New York. 


— 


Notes from Sunland, on the Manatee 
River, Gulf Coast of Southern Flor- 
ida.—This is the title of a neat pam- 
phlet of 84 pages by S. C. Upham, 
Braidentown, Fla. Anyone desiring 
to know anything of the climate, soil 
and productions of that region should 
send him 25 cents for this little book. 
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washing it in clean water. Then she 


4//< | boiled the wax and poured it into a 


xs dish 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wax Boiling in England.—Mr. A. 
Pettigrew, in the London Journal of 
Horticulture, gives the following de- 
tails: 

Boiling wax and preparing it for the 
market is very disagreeable work. 
All bee-keepers with their wives and 
servants dislike this work exceed- 
ingly, and none dislike it more than we 
do. Melted wax is easily cooled, and 
when cooling cleaves to everything 
it touches, and itis difficult to remove. 
Combs before being melted are bulky, 
and therefore have to be compressed 
before they are placed into a copper 
to be boiled. When the wax begins 
melting the pollen of the combs is lib- 
erated and mixes with the water in the 
copper or boiler. There is great diffi- 
culty in ———— the melted wax 
from the pollen. Our plan has been to 
place the compressed combs in a bag 
of cheese-cloth and boil them, skim off 
the melted wax and run it through a 
strainer or a piece of muslin. But we 
have never been satisfied with this 
mode of melting wax. It is trouble- 
some work. After the cakes of wax 
have cooled some pollen slightly mixed 


with wax adheres to their under sides, 
which is scraped off, the eakes being 
again boiled in clean water and run 
through a cloth into dishes half filled 


with clean cold water. We obtain 
thus wax as pure as itis possible to take 
it. By running the wax into cold water 
at the last time of boiling the bottom of 
the cakes appear to advantage, and 
look as if they had been moulded. 
The bottom of our cakes of wax look 
better than the upper surface, owing 
to the cold water freezing the wax into 
various forms as soon as they meet. 

Some years ago a bee-keeper at 
Wigan told the readers of this journal 
that this plan of taking wax is tooslow 
and troublesome, and that he had in- 
vented another which is easier and bet- 
ter. His plan or mode commended it- 
self to me at the time, but owing to 
the smallness of our kitchen oven I 
have never put it to the test of exper- 
iment. His plan, if I remember 
rightly, is to melt the combs in a dry 
heat by putting them into a wire sieve 
or strainer or colander, and placing 
this in an oven sufficiently warm to 
melt the wax, and over a dish to re- 
ceive the melted wax as it escapes 
from the pollen. This appears to me 
to be a very feasible mode of melting 
wax, and easier than the one we have 
followed for so many years. 

Another mode of taking wax—pro- 
bably the best invented—was carried 
into execution in Bowdon ashort time 
ago. A lady obtained a great boxful 
of honeycombs; she first took the 
honey cleanly from the combs, then 
commenced in a novel manner to man- 
ufacture the wax. Instead of taking} 
the wax from the pollen and rubbish, 
She took the pollen from the wax by 





without using a filter. She 
brought the wax to me to sell for her, 
which I did at 2s. per lb., and I have 
never seen better or cleaner wax. 
This plan makes wax-taking compar- 
atively easy and pleasant. 





Glucose and the Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention.—The Dowagiac 
Times gives the following account of 
Dr Kellogg’s lecture on Honey Adul- 
teration with Glucose : 


An excellent dessert to the general 
feast was dished up by Dr. Kellogg, of 
the Sanitarium, octor K. isa youn 
man of far more than ordinary natura 
abilities, in addition to having a fin- 
ished medical and chemical education. 
His subject was “‘ Honey as Food.” 
The Doctor dwelt at length upon the 
use of sweets to the human system ; 
_— very highly of honey as one of 
those sweets. 

The subject of adulteration of sweets 
naturally came up, and was discussed 
at length, many questions being asked 
by the audience. Glucose (a syrup or 
sugar made from starch, by asulphuric 
acid treatment) he had found to be the 
one adulterant used in the honey, 
syrup, and sugars of commerce. Glu- 
cose is made from corn (that being the 
cheapest starch M substance), though it 
can be, and has been, made of potatoes, 
grapes, wheat, rye, saw dust, old rags, 
or anything that will produce starch. 
He told how much had been made 
from an old shirt, but had no fears of 
any contact with shirt glucose, as the 
great bulk was, from economy, made 
ofcorn. ‘Thousands of bushels of corn 
is used daily by the Buffalo factory. 
Other factories are springing up all 
over the United States. France and 
Germany are parents of the manufac- 
ture. Much is used in making beer. 

Grape sugar is glucose granulated by 
a secret process unknown to classical 
chemistry, and kept secret by the man- 
ufacturers. On being asked of the pre- 
velence and effect of adulteration by 
glucose and grape sugar, Dr. K. said 
it was almost impossible to find a sam- 
ple of syrup that was not a large pro- 
portion glucose ; that soft sugars were 
also badly mixed. He recommended 
the purchase of granulated or confcct- 
ioners’ A sugar as the only ones safe 
against adulteration. They had trou- 
ble in getting pure syrups at the San- 
itarium. The dealers were unable 
to getit, Samples of liquid honey that 
he had analyzed was found badly 
mixed. They had all been put up by 
dealers in the large cities. He had no 
idea that producers adulterated honey, 
though he had read that a mixture 
could be put into combs and capped 
over artificially. This caused hearty 
and prolonged laughter. 

Prof. Cook (professor of entomology, 
of our State agricultural college), 
arose and saidthat he had read the 
same thing. but every man of any ex- 
perience with bees or honey of course 
knew better; that no human being 
could fabricate even the most bung- 
ling imitation of honey comb filled and 
capped over. 





Dr. Kellogg then said that he had no 
fears of comb honey being adulter- 
ated by any one, nor of any honey be- 
ing ulterated by the producers. 
These producers have got a state law 
enacted making the adulteration of 
honey a fine of $100. He gave it as 
his opinion that sufficient quantities 
of tree sulphuric acid, or lime, or ox- 
ide of iron, or all, were to be found in 
glucose, or syrups mixed with it, to be 
unwholesome to the human system. 
Besides, it was a great cheat, because 
the sweet was only about 4 or 4g as 
great as that of cane sugar. ; 

An elderly physician in the audience 

Dr. Whiting) arose and said we are 
inding new and dangerous symptoms 
with our patients, that by inquiry and 
the symptomatology point directly to 
the free use of commercial syrups.” 


Signing Notes.—In the Dowagiac, 
Mich., Times, “J. H.” (eddon) gives 
the following advice on this subject: 


‘* Say, John, I want to ask a favor 
of an old friend, I need one thousand 
dollars bad just now, and the bank 
wants a signer. I can pay it easily 
enough in 30 days. It wont even 
trouble you.” ; 

2 Well Harry, I would like todo you 
a favor any time, but read _ this,” 
(taking a paper from his wallet that 
reads as follows): 

TO MY BEST FRIENDS.—The follow- 
ing isa copy of a “pledge” I have 
given to my wife: , P 

‘* Whereas, you have practiced in- 
dustry, economy and self-denial, to 
aid in the accumulation of the little 
we now possess, making your interest 
and rightful ownership the same as 
my own, therefore, I promise you that 
I will not so fax usurp your rightsand 
those of your children, as to hazzard 
our accumulations by signing any ob- 
ligations with any person whomso- 
ever.” : 

“*T trust your reason will approve 
of, and your friendship excuse my 
necessary refusal.” : 

How strange it is that bankers with 
their vast experience can’t trust 
John’s ‘30 days,’ when they ‘‘can 
pay it sure” so easily? Readers cut 
out this “‘ pledge,” sign it, and when 
a friend asks you to sign an obliga- 
tion that you do not wish to, show it 
to him, and after he reads it, if he is 
a friend worth having, he will bea 
friend still. 








Survival of the Fittest.—The Cana- 
dian Farmer, says: 

The bee-keeper who seeks to grasp 
the ideal bee by his own culture, must 
take no stock in the absurd doctrine 
of the “survival of the fittest.” 
What has been done by stock-breeders 
has been accomplished bya most care- 
ful system of selection and manage- 
ment, backed up by untiring industry 
and perseverance. 

«> It will pay todevote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe Bere Jour- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Yellow and Leather-Colored Bees. 
CHAS. DADANT. 


In the BEE JOURNAL for Nov. 23, 
Mr. Demaree is yet arguing his favor- 
ite plea in favor of the yellow bee. 

The first Italian queen that I intro- 
duced in my apiary was yellow to the 
tip of her abdomen. Her workers 
were as yellow as could be desired. 
This queen was the daughter of a 
queen imported from the apiary of the 
celebrated German, Dzierzon, whose 
strain of bees will never be excelled as 
to color; Dr. Dzierzon, for more than 
20 years previous, having bred in view 
of improvement in color. 

The progeny of this queen produced 
workers which had, most of them, the 
three yellow bands perfectly visible ; 
most of their colonies had not asingle 
black bee. Yet these workers were 
but half Italian, for, at that time, 
there was not another Italian queen 
within fifty miles of Hamilton, and, 
as I had worried my colony by rearing 
queens, I had not a single drone, and 
my young queens had all mated with 
black drones. 

The following year I received three 
ueens from Italy. Of course, I was 
ar from being satisfied with these 

queens. They were dark, and their 
progeny was also darker even than the 
ill-mated queens. 

Then I began to think that the color 
was not a sure test of purity, and, af- 
ter a careful study, I proclaimed that 
the quietness of the bees on the combs, 
when they are taken out of the hives, 
is the surest test; this quietness being 
in direct ratio with the purity of the 
Italian bees. 

Several bee-keepers pretend that 
the Italian bee is not a pure race ; oth- 
ers, that it is the result of a mixture 
of Cyprian and black bees. If such 
be the case, let me ask, how is it that 
such an union has -produced, in the 
ee. a behavior so different from 
that of both the parents ? 

The Cyprian queens, when you open 
their hives, flee out of sight; their 
workers are disturbed and run every- 
where, ready to fight. The black 
queens and bees act about the same, 
with the exception that the workers 
gather under the combs, and fall to 
the ground. The Italian queens, on 
the contrary, remain quiet, and every 
worker sticks to the combs undis- 
turbed. 

In writing of me, and of my bees 
Mr. Demaree says that ‘‘some eople” 
may suspect that the wonderful power 
of selfishness can move the best of 
men. Several times I have argued for 
the leather-colored Italian bee. My 
preference was based on facts, ob- 
served by myself and by perhaps 100 
or more customers, who had made, as 
I did, the comparison between both 
races, and who prefer, as I do, the 
leather to the light-colored bee. After 





reading the article of Mr. Demaree, 
James Heddon sent me the letter given 
hereafter. Mr. Hedden cannot be ac- 
cused of being moved by selfishness : 


‘* Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 23, 1881. 

‘*FRIEND DADANT: I have just 
read the ably written article of Mr. 
Demaree, and while I admire his out- 
> earnest manner, I must say 
that all my experience with different 
races and strains of bees convince me 
that he is wrong. I bought many 
queens (over 70 in all) of Grimm, 
Alley, W. J. Davis, and others, of the 
‘* pure” golden, three-banded bees, 
and yet I wrote ‘‘ the Italian bees are 
not superior to the Germans” of my 
apiary, all thingsconsidered. Finally, 
Mr. Oatman asked me if I had ever 
tried the leather-colored Italians. He 
evidently thought them a distinct 
strain, and said they would —— 
my views upon the subject. I thought 
then, as Ido now, that Mr. O., having 
been an extensive breeder, held opin- 
ions of worth, and I, then starting a 
second apiary, purchased 25 colonies 
and some queens from him, and put 
them in my new apiary, with some 
colonies of bright golden Italians. 
Their marked superiority over any 
bees I had ever seen induced me to 
supersede all my bright queens with 
those reared from the long leather- 
colored ones. I found no trouble in 
discovering traces of blood from the 
bright Italians, both by looks and ac- 
tions, for the next 2 or 3 years. That 
fact convinced me that they were, to 
say the least, a separate strain. I 
wrote to Mr. Davis (who stood then as 
now high in my estimation), telling 
him all about the superiority of these 
Oatman bees over those purchased of 
him and others. I have reason to be- 
lieve that this letter found him ina 
position to welcome something differ- 
entin the line of blood, and though 
he had at that time one of the purest 
apiaries in America, I think that he 
superseded it with something he con- 
siders, after years of use, much bet- 
ter. I should not be much surprised 
if that is not the leather-colored Ital- 
ians, or them and some other blood 
carefully handled. I hope to hear 
from Mr. Davis upon the subject. I 
write you because I am quite positive 
that Mr. Oatman told me that he ob- 
tained his leather-colored strain of 
bees from you, out of one of your im- 
portations. That I have so handled 
this strain of bees that they are better, 
rather than poorer, than when I ob- 
tained them, I have no doubt. That 
you, Mr. W. J. Davis, and numerous 
others are doing the same thing I have 
also no doubt. My opinion is, if we 
breed for color, we shall move back- 
ward; if for traits, forward; if for 
both at the same time, our movements 
will be slow in any direction.” 


Mr. Demaree, who says that he takes 
a broader view of the subject than I 
can comprehend, makes sport of my 
remark that, as he never bought a 
queen from me, he cannot know how 
our bees are. If 1 made such a re- 
mark, it is because Mr. D., in the BEE 


JOURNAL for Sept. 14th, wrote about- 


my “gentle dark Italians,” saying that 
if he wanted to breed a game race of 








bees, he would commence by crossing 
the Cyprian with *‘ Mr. Dadant’s dark 
Italians,” the robust Cyprian mixed 
with ‘‘ these ferocious dark hybrids,” 
etc. Now, unable to sustain his posi- 
tion about the ferocious temper of the 
leather-colored bees, Mr. Demaree 
says that in writing thisarticle his in- 
tention was to joke and worry me. If 
so, the joking power of Mr. Demaree 
is not very varied, for, on several oc- 
casions, he made thrusts against the 
dark Italians, accusing them of being 
full of vindictiveness, and always 
ready to fight. Such accusations only 
show that he never has seen the worker 
et aged of a queen imported from 
taly. 

With Mr. Heddon, I think that it 
will be very difficult to produce an 
uniform type of bees, with all the best 
qualities, and worthy of the name of 
the ‘‘ American bee.” There are sey- 
eral sides to this question, the color of 
the bees being only one of them, and 
not, to my mind, the most important. 

Hamilton, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Coming Bee, again. 
H. L. JEFFREY. 


The above heading seems to have 
been talked of at every convenient 
gathering of apiarists. It has been 
used for the subject of articles from 
the ablest apicultural writers of the 
day, and how much nearer the goal 
are we, either in the attainment of our 
wished-for bee, or in the elucidation 
of the modus operandi for obtaining 
her? One gives one method, another, 
or I might say all the rest, differ with 
the first and each other in the majority 
of points of working to attain the de- 
sired results, and yet all agree on the 

oint that we must breed from our 

est queens, or in other words, from 
the queens of the colonies giving us 
the best results. Then follows what 
we may expect to get by working in 
such a channel, or perhaps the modus 
operandi of work or management ac- 
cording to A, B, C or D’s ideas, and 
we follow it up, but we must not in- 
breed at all, and still we’ must keep 
getting queens from our most success- 
ful honey producing apiarists, and 
next, or first, we must have only pure 
drones, or must raise drones from our 
best stock, then comes a diverge. 
‘* There is the uncontrollable drone 
to mate with. 

Now, and first, if we are to get our 
drones from our best queens, or if we 
are to raise our queens from our best 
queen, it makes but little difference 
which way (on paper without trial), 
but one thing is sure, our breeding 
colonies have got to be the best to be 
obtained, either at home or abroad, if 
success is ever expected in the shape 
of perfection of the bee of the future. 
But when A, B, C or D claim it is to 
come from this or that hybrid stock, 
they are talking a great deal luny; it 
may be a commingling of races, but 
it will be a thoroughbred bee and can- 
not be a chance hybrid. It has been 
proved by hundreds of thousands of 
experiments that hybridism is a sure 
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road to dissatisfaction, and I know of 
a number that have tried to work 
from a hybrid-stock starting-point, 
and they have always given up with 
evidence that they would result in a 
strong tendency to show apparent 
purity in offspring of both the original 
parents, and that after several suc- 
cessive generations. And like results 
will positively settle the hybrid start- 
ing-point. 

That bees cannot be manipulated 
like other kinds of stock is an error. 
That they are not governed by the 
game laws as other stock is an error; 
and that there are not governing laws 
that are particularly their’ own is pos- 
itively true and beyond question, as 
every observing, practical bee-keeper 
knows, and those laws are, without 
doubt, elastic enough to be manipula- 
tive to a practicable extent. 

One question — here is, who is 
going to give us the perfect bee? How 
are they going to obtain it?: When 
are we to have it? And where from 
will we get it ? 

I have been reading all that I could 
get hold of that has been written, 
and, like many others, have gained 
but a dim light on the subject, except 


that some think it will be a three or | 


four banded bee. 

Friend Newman (I say friend be- 
cause you are a friend to us all), can- 
not you possibly sift this subject out 
80 as to give us the fine flour and pos- 
itive and concise rules to work by, and 
report results to you for asumming-up 
or comparison ? 

I donot know what othersare doing, 
or just how they are working, or in 
what points they are succeeding ; but 
one thing I feel very sure of, they are 
either succeeding blindly without 
knowing how, or they don’t and won’t 
tell us the whole in plain language. 


Another point I am sure of, we may 
think we know what to expect from 
the queen, but we expect more than 
we get, and we get some things that 
are accounted for most mistakably, or 
else apiculture, as it is, is a wrongly 
taught and practiced science. 

_When Mr. Theo. Peet wrote some 
time ago that the drone was an im- 
portant factor, he wrote a good deal 
of overlooked truth and no foolish 
poetry. 

At the present day, we are obliged 
to swallow that detestable Dzierzon 
theory, or disbelieve our own eyes. 
Now we will acknowledge it true, and 
on that ground ask some questions : 
If we have an extra good colony for 
honey qualities, which is to have the 
credit, the queen or the drone she 
mated with? Ifthe queen, why don’t 
we get the same from her daughter’s 

rogeny ? If from the drone, why not 
rom the workers of the queen he 
mates with (the queens and drones 
coming from the same stock) ? 

Will some one answer the following 
questions fully in the BEE JOURNAL, 
and give usa chance to sift out the 

he flour ? 

What relation is a drone raised by a 
are to the drone her mother mated 

) } f 

What relation to the drone she 
Mates with? ~ 

What relation to her princess ? 





What relation is he to her (the queen 
maging the eggs) ? 

And what relation is the —t 
drone to the queen’s princesses an 
workers ? 

I am sure all of the above questions, 
or their correct answers, are of just as 
much need to be considered as the 
qualities of prolifieness, gentleness, 
great honey gathering propensities, 
or any amount of color or bands, and, 
by a thorough understanding of their 
proper answers, rules will be seen, 
which, if followed, will give all the 
graces called for. 

Perhaps some of the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL think I had better fin- 
ish up that foul brood and the desi- 
cated brood question. I will, but I 
wish to wait till spring and know for 
sure if my past experiments prove 
true. I shall send specimens of it to 
Prof. A. J. Cook again as early as 
practical, and to the editor, with con- 
densed report of observations at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Woodbury, Conn. 


|Referring to the above suggestion 
relative to laying down concise rules 
to be observed in breeding for the 
‘coming bee,” we certainly cannot 
arrogate to ourselves the wisdom todo 
so. If Mr. Jeffrey will reflect, that 
thousands of intelligent bee-keepers 
in America are deeply interested in 
the improvement of their bees, it 
would seem inexcusable egotism for 
us to make suggestions, especially 
when decided and perceptible im- 
provements have already been accom- 
plished. While one may be slowly, 
but surely, approaching the summit 
in around-about course, another, with 
more comprehension but less patience, 
may reach it by a shorter route. We 
can hardly guess when the result will 
be reached, but that it will be attained 
we cannot doubt; and perhaps sooner 
than many anticipate.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A Talk on Sundry Bee Matters. 
WM. F. CLARKE. 


I often feel disposed to write on a 
variety of bee-keeping topics in a free- 
and-easy, chit-chatty sort of way, 
dispensing with all the formalities of 
a set article or editorial. Whether 
this sort of thing will interest the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, or be voted a bore, I do not 
know, but shall probably find out 
after the present lucubration sees the 
light. eare constantly trying ex- 
periments with bees, and it may not 
be amiss now and then to try one with 
bee-keepers. ‘* So, here goes. ”’ 


A BEE COMPANY. 

We have organized a company in 
this town, and started an apiary as a 
tentative business venture. Money is 
owed at six per cent. and some of us 

hink we can pay all expenses and de- 


one-fourth the amount. 
| are six inches larger every way than 





clare a dividend of 10 per cent. every 
six months. If this can be done in 
connection witha legitimate indus- 
try, will it not be preferable to shav- 
ing notes and squeezing debtors? 
Thus far, we have only bought 44 
hives of bees, being the sum total of 
that nice little apiary at Kincardine, 
with which I fell so desperately in 
love last July, and of which I wrote 
a brief account forthe BEE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Sturgeon, the owner of it, had 
either to give up his business or part 
with his apiary, and very reluctantly 
concluded to do the latter. He, how- 
ever, reserved 2 or 3 colonies, having 
come to such a pass that he cannot 
live without bees. Twenty-seven of 
our colonies are in double chaff hives, 
made after a pattern obtained from 
A. I. Root. The remaining 17 are in 
the common Simplicity hive. We 
had outside cases made for these of 
planed lumber, ata cost of 65 cents 
each. They look nearly, if not quite 
as wellas the others, and don’t cost 
The cases 


the Simplicity hive, and the space is 
filled in with chaff. I never handled 
a double chaff hive until last summer, 
and found one serious objection to it: 
The permanent upper story is very in- 
convenient for the elbows in taking 
out and putting in frames. It also 
necessitates a great deal of stooping, 
whereas with the single hive, youcan 
sit down on a stool or box, and take 
solid comfort while exploring the con- 
dition of a colony. 


JONES’ NEW DEPARTURE. 


Jones has become an editor. Heis 
conducting a bee department for the 
Montreal Witness, a paper I have long 
written for, but from which I retire 
January 1, in order to give my best 
attention to the Rural Canudian, 
which has been kindly noticed in the 
BEE JOURNAL, and will, of course, 
have a bee department of its own. 
Jones makes a very good fist of it as a 
beginner, and it strikes me that man 
practical bee-keepers might do g 
service to the cause of apiculture, 
and help their own business, by run- 
ning bee departments in their local 
newspapers. 


DOOLITTLE’S CATALOGUE. 


‘*T arise” to state that I have re- 
ceived the above, and like it very 
much. It is the neatest and most 
tasty thing of the kind in my collec- 
tion of bee-keepers’ catalogues. For 
the most part, itis well written. But 
friend D., like the majority of those 
who write on apiculture, uses ‘* the 
plural of majesty,” and it sometimes 
reads queerly. ‘“‘ We had desired to 
have a little friendly talk with you 
about bees and bee-keeping, etc., etc., 
but owing to sickness * * Tshall 
have to be brief.” ‘*‘ We hold ourself 
personally responsible,” ete. I think 
we had_ better, all of us, give up this 
form of expression, and come down 
from our majestic stilts to Quaker 
plainness of speech. Only the “bi 
man” who really fills the editoria 
chair, has a right to use the magnifi- 
cent ‘We, Us & Company,” anyhow. 
Correspondents and advertisers, un- 
less a firm, should use the singular, 
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and indeed, as will be seen by the 
above quotations, cannot write good 
rammar unless they do. Iam par- 
icularly pleased with that part of 
Doolittle’s circular which relates to 
the culture of small fruits. Being an 
enthusiast in that line myself, I 
cordially second the advice to bee- 
keepers that they combine apiculture 
and small fruit culture. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY BEE PAPERS? 


Lam inclined to think so. Doolittle’s 
club list enumerates ‘‘ NINE in the 
United States for 1882.” I didn’t 
know there were so many, and I am 
sure I cannot find time to read them 
all. It’sa delicate matter to touch 
upon, and reminds me of a question 
once put toa graduating theological 
student, ‘“‘ which are the minor 
prophets?” He replied that ‘he 
didn’t like to say,as the answer might 
seem invidious.” Mrs. Partington, 
says, ‘‘ comparisons are odorous,” but 
really, some of the bee publications 
in quality of paper, typographical ex- 
ecution, and editorial ability, are no 
credit to us. They are like weak 
colonies of bees,—haven’t honey 
enough to winter well, and ought to be 
united to stronger colonies. hether 
we can be overstocked with bees or 
not is a question much discussed. I 
raise the inquiry, whether it is not 
possible to be over-stocked with bee 
papers. I think it is. 


BEE STINGS. 


There have beena number of refer- 
ences to the above subject in the bee 
publications during the past few 
months. Professor Cook, very high 
authority, maintains that by success- 
ive inoculations with bee poison, it 
becomes a matter of indifference 
whether you get stung or not. Mrs. 
Harrison, our queen bee-keeper, eulo- 
gizes bee-stinging as acure for rheu- 
matism and the dropsy. I am sorry to 
be obliged to take issue with such 
eminent persons, but my experience 
contradicts them both. The older I 
get,the worse I suffer from a bee-sting. 
It has never done my rheumatism 
a mite of good, but on the contrary, 
gives me the worst kind of rheuma- 
tism, and as for dropsy, it always 
makes me very dropsical, especially 
about the eyes. In the September, 
1873, BEE JOURNAL, I gave an ac- 
count of *‘a curious and painful ex- 
perience,’”’ with a bee-sting in the 
center of the upperlip. Well, strange 
to say, during the past summer, every- 
thing I got in any part of the body, 
centered both as to pain and swelling 
in the upper lip. -A hard lump, the 
size of a marble, invariably formed 
in the center of that upper lip, and 
from it the pain and inflammation rad- 
iated all over my body, and specially 
affected the head. Mentioning these 
facts to the editor of the Ber Jour- 
NAL in October last, all the comfort I 
got was that I ought to let bees alone. 
That is morally impossible. 


BEE GLOVES. 


I had great satisfaction last sum- 
mer in the use of a pair of bee gloves, 
which I cannot claim to have inven- 
ted, for they grew out of some sug- 





estions I read in one of the BEE 

OURNALS. They were made of can- 
ton flannal, or rather a species of soft 
crash ama covered with a very 
fine quality of brown linen. Gaunt- 
lets would be a more proper name 
for them than gloves, as they arelong 
enough to lap over the coat cuff, 
which they grasp with a bit of elastic. 
After putting them on,I soaked them 
with cold water, which rendered 
them cool and pleasant to the hands, 
and made the bees, even when some- 
what excited, indisposed to settle on 
them, for they are dainty little crea- 
tures, and don’t like to damp their 
feet. They couldn’t sting through 
them, and being wet, didn’t want to. 
After trying rubber gloves, woolen 
mits with a forefinger in them, and 
sheepskin thistle mits of the same 
shape, I ce these the decided pref- 
erence. hey were nicely made at 
our glove factory here, and only cost, 
material and workmanship, about 75c. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO.’S REPORT. 


Thisisavery interesting document, 
and should be carefully studied by all 
bee-keepers. I do not remember to 
have seen it in the BEE JoURNAL,* 
but it is well worthy of a place there, 
and indeed, inall the bee papers. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We, here in Canada, labor under 
serious disadvantages in regard to 
the above. Duty and express charges 
come so high as practically to banish 
us from the United States market, 
and this may explain to dealers why 
they get so few orders from this side 
of the lines. 


Many of our bee-keep- 
ers worry along with rude appliances, 
because they cannot afford to import 


better. Our people are not so ingen- 
ious and enterprising as the Ameri- 
cans, nor is there a brisk enough 
competition here to give us a choice 
of the best articles. D. A. Jones is 
doing something to supply this lack, 
and I just received a nice sample 
section-box from M. Ramer, of Cedar 
Grove. Weshall doubtless get over 
this difficulty in time, but there are 
many things we should order if it 
were not for custom-house dues, post- 
office regulations, and express charges. 
I hope our brother and sister bee- 
keepers, will ‘‘to a man” use their 
influence to bring about Reciprocity 
between Canada and the United 
States. The bars and restrictions 
that now exist, are too oppressive to 
be tolerated much longer. Nor will 
dry jokes about annexation help the 
matter, for the more that is said on 
that subject, the less will our Govern- 
ment be disposed to relax. We want 
free commercial and social inter- 
course and interchange, let our polit- 
ical relations be what they may. 

Listowel, Dec. 15, 1880. 

(*Published Dec. 17, p. 388, BEE JOURNAL.— ED.] 

@wroe — 


Translated by A. R. Kohnke. 
Peccadillos of Bee-Keepers. 


The following is an abstract of a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Kaestner, 
as found in the Deutscher Bienenfreund. 
Peccadillos of the bee-keeper. What 





a terrible word. But let us classify 
them according to the degree of 
knowledge a man may have of the 
science of bee-keeping, as peccadillos 
of the apprentice, of the journey- 
man and of the master. 


Enthusiasm in apiculture may in 
certain cases be considered as a very 
contagious desease, Let any person 
wholly unacquainted with bees and 
their care, get into the company of 
enthusiastic bee-keepers, and he will 
be most likely to catch it. For the sake 
of brevity we will assume Mr. Roe 
is the infected person. He forthwith 
concludes to become a_ bee-keeper,— 
no, not that, but an—apiculturist, who 
will manage his bee on the most ap- 
proved plans, because honey tastes 
pleasant, and he has an imaginary 
sight of a bursting pocketbook, stuffed 
with the proceeds of yoy! sold. 
Hives are cheap and easy to be had, 
but whether they areof the beststyle, 
face toward a proper direction on the 
surrounding country, is especially 
favorable to bee-keeping, are minor 
considerations. This would-be bee- 
keeper thinks the bee must get the 
honey. The advice of an experienced 
bee-master would be very valuable to 
him and save trouble and expense. 
But never mind the expense; our 
friend Roe knows how to hold a saw 
and handlea plane. His cleverness 
and economy will produce a hive ex- 
celling every other, except probably 
in accuracy. 

The bees must be bought, but 
‘*cheap ” isthe watchword. Inspring 
one or more colonies are bought; they 
will, they must, swarm, if not, he can 
‘divide’ them. Sure enough, spring 
favors his expectations; his bees 
swarm; some are large, some rather 
small swarms, but heaccepts them all, 
hiving each one by itself; other colon- 
ies he divides; for his apiary must be 
stocked; his hives must be filled. 

If the season is not a very favorable 
one, what will be the consequences of 
such thoughtless work for increase? 
Colonies will be weak and light in 
stores in the fall, starve during the 
winter and next spring finds Mr. Roe 
minus bees, who blames the “new 
fangled notion” of frame hives and 
‘‘other traps;” his grandfather had 
bees, too, as he remembers, but had 
them in gums and old nail kegs, and 
he had always plenty of honey. 


He finally comforts himself with 
the idea that ‘“‘everybody must pay 
his apprentice” and he begins anew. 
This time he is a little more careful. 
But a visit to his apiary, to observe 
how he handles his bees, how he wants 
to induce swarming bees to settle by 
gun-shots and the drumming of tin 
pans, will prove that he always will 
remain an apprentice; his faults and 
peccadillos are on the increase. To 
inform himself of the subject of apl- 
culture by reading standard authors 
or the BEE JOURNAL, he considers 
time and money thrown away. And, 
after a year or two, his hives are as 
empty as before, and mice anc spiders 
have taken their abode in them. 

But supposing it is not quite so bad; 
if Mr. Roe manages to avoid many 
mistakes, he wants to become 4 
journeyman bee-keeper; he is a mem- 
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per of a bee-keepers’ association, at- 
tends the meetings, reads books and 
apers an apiculture, and observes 
ow masters in the business manage 
their bees. Very soon he thinks he 
knows it all, and is ready to prove it. 
He has yet some colonies in box hives, 
which are no ornament in his apiary; 
these must be transferred; he had 
read ina bee book that that may be 
done at any time in the year, provi- 
ded it is warm enough for the bees to 
fly. So he goes to work at the end of 
April or in May and transfers; how 
hecuts and slashes; it is fun to look 
on; by much patching and propping he 
manages to fill5 or 6 frames; the re- 
mainder of the old comb does not fit 
anywhere; especially those having 
honey «are too thick. After a few 
days the weather turns cold, brood 

ets chilled, not being put compactl 
in the frames and convenient enough 
for the bees tocover; storesare scanty, 
forage not yet very plenty; result— 
weak or starving colonies. 

Suppose. Mr Roe has avoided all 
this; he has managed to winter his 
bees without the loss of one colony. 
He will henceforth consider himself 
amaster, because he has read some- 
where, that only a master is able to 
winter bees without loss. Spring 
looks very propitious; his colones 
have used very little of their stores; 
they are full of bees and brood, and 
everything looks well. But, all of a 
sudden, the weather turns cold and 
remains so for some time; the stores 
of the colonies are exhausted in 
double-quick time, and starvation and 
death threatens his bees. He would 
like to give them full frames of capped 
honey, but has none; his honey was 
sold in the fall, hence he will buy to 
feed, and he may consider himself 
lucky, if he is able to obtain pure 
honey or first class white sugar; but 
woe unto his bees if he thinks any- 
thing will do, if itis only sweet, stuff- 
ing his bees with poor syrup, sugar or 
glucose, or spoiled infected honey, 
forgetting all about dysentery and 
foul brood. 

All this being the consequence 
of avarice which made him sell his 
last drop of honey, probably extract- 
ing in the fall more than the bees 
could spare instead of saving some in 
case of emergency. But next year 
Mr. Roe will manage things different- 
ly. He now feeds his bees, whether 
they are in need of itor not; besides 
he had read about stimulative feeding, 
and wants to push his colonies now 
in that way; his colonies get diseased 
with dysentery,and commence torob. 
He does not feed in time, is careless 
in doing it, and uses no judgment in 
general. Beside these he makes 
Many other mistakes. He bothers 
With weak, queenless colonies, im- 
_ or buys aay queens from Italy, 

gypt, Syria, Carniola, etc. His 
light’s rest is even disturbed by 
dreaming of that big Apis dorsata. 

But, we will cover all these short- 
fomings with the cloak of brotherly 
charity, and see how he manages his 

ees through the summer. We find 


im in the apiary, extracting. He 
leased, for his pets have 
ustrious. Everything is 


looks rather 
been very in 








fulland crowded. He must extract, 
put on sections and remove those 
finished. But, on closer observation, 
we notice that he works too hasty. 
Now, this section does not fit; that 
honey-board does not suit; he has 
mislaid his knife; cannot find another 
instrument he wants; the bees he 
shakes off in front of the hive, which 
may incur the loss of a queen; he can- 
not immediately replace full frames 
by empty ones, because the worms 
and moths have ruined them; he 
throws out some of the uncapped 
brood into the extracted honey; his 
extractor is a miserable clap-trap 
affair; in short, he lacks order and 
neatness. Such are peccadillos of a 
would-be bee-master in summer. 

But what about fall management? 
Will he improve upon his former mis- 
takes. It has been a poor honey year, 
but he has had lots of swarms. How 
does he act now? Very dilatory in- 
deed. He did not feed his light colo- 
nies early in September; little of the 
stores consist of capped honey; colo- 
nies rob one another without the least 
anxiety on his part. To our expostu- 
lations he answers: ‘Oh, well, one 
cannot be so very particular; if I do 
lose one colony, that does not make 
much difference; I will unite some; 
others Lintend to bury and a fewl 
will put into the cellar; I hope to get 
along nicely, and there is time enough 
to do all this yet.” 

We are rather surprised at his an- 
swer, but have resolved to let him 
alone. But winter sets in early and 
his preparations are not yet finished; 
whether or not his cellar and ditches 
are fit to put bees in has not entered 
his mind. Next spring, when he puts 
his bees on their summer stand, he 
finds dead bees by the quart, some of 
them molded and decayed, suffocated, 
drowned and starved. Still, he is 
contented, because others fared no 
better and you cannot winter bees 
without having some dead ones in 
spring! Poor consolation ! 

A few more points which I shall 
mention before I close. Instead of 
leaving costly experiments to masters, 
some, who have not the time nor 
money nor knowledge, engage in ex- 
travagances. They have read about 
giant colonies, American honey-racks, 
artificial fertilization, ete., etc., and 
our friend Roe goes to work witha 
vengeance, tries everything new, 
spends and loses time and money to 
find in the end, that he paid too dear 
for his whistle. 





Rural New Yorker. 


Pollen in the Hive in Winter. 





PROF. A. J. COOK. 





In articles written for other jour- 
nals, and in my “ Manual of the 
Apiary,’”’? I have stated that the old 
bee could live for long periods without 
pollen. As honey,however, isa hydro- 
carbon, and so contains no nitrogen, 
it is to be presumed that the old bees 
need and do eat some pollen during 
the active season, to supply the waste 
of tissue, consequent upon all physi- 
cal activity. 





I have further stated that pollen 
was an indispensable requisite to 
brood-rearing; that itis an essential 
element in the food of the larval bees. 
As a scholium under this last proposi- 
tion, I have expressed the opinion 
that in some conditions the presence 
of pollen in the hive in winterisa 
positive injury, and that in all cases 
it is unnecessary. But I would re- 
mark, and with emphasis, that this 
— is more valuable as soon as the 

ees commence to fly the following 
spring, and then any frames that con- 
tain it should be given to the bees. 

These facts have lately been called 
in question by several writers. I 
think most of the critics object, sim- 
ply because they do not understand 
my position. One writer, however, 
who, whatever else may be said of 
him, puts forth very original ideas 
and contradicts nearly every well 
grounded fact in apiculture, calls for 
proofs. 

1. I have wintered bees on food 
which was made wholly of cane sugar, 
and which I had analyzed, and which 

ave no trace of nitrogen. This was 
ed on clean combs which, so far as 
we could see, contained not a trace of 
bee-bread. New combs are so trans- 
parent that they cannot contain more 
than the faintest trace of pollen, at 
least without showing it. I have fed 
bees, right in the busy season of the 
ef this same kind of food and have 
1ad them so shut up that ey could 
get at no other, and they have lived in 
this way for weeks and have built 
large combs, and when given libert 
were in good condition. Itis impossi- 
ble to prove that bees need and must 
have nitrogenous food when they are 
actively a but this position is 
sustained by all analogy. 

2. in the last experiments the bees 
would have enough pollen in their 
stomachs and on their pollen baskets, 
so that they would put quite a little 
in the cells after first building the 
comb, and so would commence rear- 
ing brood, but the brood-rearing 
would soon be discontinued. After 
the brood-rearing had ceased, I could 
set it to going at once,by giving the 
bees a frame of bee-bread. In such 
cases we must not feed honey, as there 
is often quite a little pollen in the 
nectar which the bees have brought 
to the hive. Some honey, as bass- 
wood, often contains quite a trace of 
this. This would give enough pollen 
to rear a little brood. Again, for 
several winters I have practiced giv- 
ing half our bees pollen, and the other 
half, frames with no pollen. In all 
cases we have noticed that those with- 
out pollen would always be without 
brood in the spring, while in the other 
hives we almost always found brood. 
Those without pollen would go to 
gathering very fast as they could get 
pollen the first of April and would 
then, or as soon as we would supply 
the lack of pollen in the hive, go 
rapidly to breeding. 

These last experiments have satis- 
fied me that bees are often better off 
with no pollen in winter. In the best 
condition they will eat little or no 

ollen, as they breed very little, and 
in these circumstancest he presence 
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of pollen would do no harm. So in 
just the best cellar or inany condition 
where the bees are kept just right, no 
harm will result from the presence of 
pollen. In the South, too, where the 
bees fly out often, there is no danger 
from the presence of pollen in the 
hive. Here inthe North, on the other 
hand, we often have a warm time in 
January, and the bees, unless so pro- 
tected that they do not feel the 
warmth, will commence breeding if 
they have pollen. They may get a 
large area of brood. Now if there is 
no chance for them to fly, or if the 
weather becomes cold they are injured 
by this activity which came, we may 
say, asthe result of the presence of 
ollen. The next Spring they are in 
eeble condition, and there is more of 
a tendency to dwindle away as the 
warm days incite them to fly forth. 
If bees can be kept perfectly quiet 
in winter, they eat nothing but 
honey, and do not need to void 
their feces. With activity comes 
more food-taking, perhaps, too, the 
take some of the nitrogenous food, 
and as aresultthey become diseased 
and die. 
support of the theory of the late Mr. 
Quinby, that bees excrete a dr 
powder in winter. The facts that I 
observed in our colonies wintered with 
and without pollen have led me to the 
above theory. The theory may not 
be correct, but the facts are still to be 
explained. Iam so much convinced 
that I remove all of the pollen if I 
can asI prepare the bees for winter. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Drones and Drone-Workers. 


8. S. BUTLER, M. D. 


How can we get our queens fertil- 
ized by the best drones? Every bee- 
keeper has a few colonies that are 
much superior to the rest. Why? I 
claim that they have better queens 
that have mated with good drones— 
the result is—best colonies. I use the 
word “ best ’’ to distinguish them from 
others which are all the way from 
** poor ” up to *‘ very good.” 

Vhat kind of drones do those best 
queens give? Fine large ones, fully 
one-third larger than drones from 
those small active queens, which are 
degenerates; for all the imported 
queens that were produced in natural 
swarming, are of medium size. 
Queens that have given me the most 
industrious workers were of medium 
size; abnormal queens are very pro- 
lific, giving great quantities of what 
I, for want of a better name, shall call 
drone workers; also quantities of 
small, active, swift-flying drones, for 
our large, clumsy and slow best drones 
to compete with. The consequence 
is, that supposing there are as many 
of the fine as of the poor drones, the 
poor ones being so much swifter, 
nearly all of our queens mate with the 
poor ones, thus keeping our apiary full 
of queens that, although they are pro- 
lific enough, their eggs are so poorly 
vitalized that the workers are short- 
lived, make short flights, can stand 
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but little labor, and amongst them are 
great quantities of drone-workers, 
amounting sometimes to fully one- 
half. Iam satisfied that they do no 
work outside, among them are no 
ragged-winged ones. 

That there are large quantities of 
them in almost every apiary, I am 
certain. Howcan you tell them? In 
this way: When honey is scarce, the 
bees first -kill off the drones, and 
towards the last of drone killing, you 
will see the workers in front of the 
hive licking and pulling certain ones 
about, keeping them outside, and per- 
secuting them nearly the same as they 
do drones. I have seen it stated in 
such cases that bees were robbing and 
used to think it was so, but it is not; 
and you can prove it in this way: 
Anyone who has blacks, hybrids and 
marked Italians, will find, in front of 
the different hives, the same kind of 
bees that are in the hives (which 
would not be the case if they were 
robbers) that were killed off, for blacks 
and hybrids are great robbers. They 
would be in front of Italians and hy- 
brids, and Italians in front of the 
acks. 

These drone-workers, Iam satisfied, 


Y | are the cause of the small amount of 


honey obtained by some colonies that 
keep full of bees, in comparatively 
good seasons, for it takes a large 
amount of honey to keep the hive full 
of those poor good-for-nothings, which 
all has to be brought in by those bees 
that have stamina enough to make 
out-door workers. 

The remedy is to keep an abund- 
ance of drones from the best queens, 
and not to let any of the others rear 
-_. or, if they do get some, trap them 
ry) 


Here is the history of two of my col- 
onies the past season, Nos. 2 and 37; 
it has been a poor year. No. 2, a pure 
Italian queen, medium size, quite an 
ordinary layer, keeping only 5 or 6 
Gallup frames full of brood during 
the best of the season; the workers 


were perceptibly larger than any 
others. No doubt they were longer 
lived, as the hive was full of bees and 
gave, before they swarmed, fully 100 
lbs. of extracted honey, while the 
average was but 42 lbs. There never 
was any great stir about the hive, few 
standing around the entrance, while 
there were quantities about No. 37, 
and others, that gave but very little 
honey; they were bringing in stores 
while others were consuming what 
they had brought in, during the early 
= of the season, and her daughter’s 
ees had filled up the hive. 


The queen in No. 37 was of the 
same age as the other, a very prolific 
layer, had mated with a hybrid drone, 
giving some black and a good many 
two-banded bees; the drone was no 
doubt one of those poor ones ; she laid 
nearly twice as many eggs as No. 2, 
was full of bees, but I extracted but 
once, only 18 lbs.; at the close of the 
season they killed off nearly one-half 
of the workers, while none were killed 
in No.2. Why this difference? One 
of these two reasons made the differ- 
ence: Either it is not a benefit, but 
rather a detriment for a queen to be 
what is called very prolific (we would 


not expect as good colts from a stal- 
lion that had sired 20 colts in aseason 
as if he had sired but 10); why should 
we expect as good workers from a 
queen that lays 4.000 eggs, as from one 
that lays but 1,500 or 2,000. 2. Or else 
supposing the queens were equally 
good, the quality of the eggs of No. 
37 were spoiled by the poor drone she 
mated with. 

I have had, and no doubt every old 
bee-keeper has had many such cases; 
in a good year they do not kill off 
those drone workers (see Mr. Hed- 
don’s article, page 481, Oct., 1881, 
Gleanings). 

W. F. Clarke, in Oct. Gleanings, 
page 494, says: ‘* Mr. Jones says he 
got 62 queens in one lot, only 2 or 3 
imperfect ones.” I claim that the 
only test of a perfect queen, and that 
she has mated with a perfect drone, 
is the worker progeny, which must be 
very industrious, strong and long- 
lived. I would as soon expect to get 
60 No. 1 colts from a fine stallion in 
one season, as 60 fine qneens at one 
time from a colony. Horsemen wish- 
ing to get tip-top colts from extra 
stallions, let him get but very few. 


H. Alley, in the BEE JOURNAL, 
May number, 1880, page 237 (one who 
has had more experience than any 
other person living raising queens), 
says: ‘*‘ Where too many are reared 
in one hive, even though they are 16 
days from the egg, do not live so long 
as queens that are reared in hives 
where only a small number are reared 
at one time.”’ 


P. L. Viallon (a young queen 
breeder but a very observing man), 
says in Nov. Gleanings, page 525: “I 
have experimented on this subject 
several years, and have come to the 
conclusion that it is an easy matter to 
degenerate bees, and there is no im- 
' provement to be made on the daugh- 
ters of imported mothers.” Further 
on he says: ‘I have found my bees 
a little less energetic after 2 or 3 gen- 
erations.” A frank acknowledgment 
that by his management in rearing 
them, they do degenerate, and he says 
that he shall breed only from imported 
mothers. 


I think the system of breeding 1s 
radically wrong somewhere, that has 
to send to Italy to get queens to keep 
up his stock. “Why does not the Ital- 
ian stock run out? Any one that will 

srocure his stock from some locality 
in Italy, say 10 miles away from any 
one that is rearing forced queens, and 
after getting them, raise all hisqueens 
by natural swarming, keeping only 
those cells that are perfected before 
they swarm out, always breeding up, 
need not, and will not have his bees 
degenerate. : 

It is a principle running through all 
nature, that in propagating, the Jess 
in quantity, the more perfect in qual- 
ity. Then who can say that the most 
prolific queens are the most profitable? 

Greiner Bros., in the BEE JOURNAL 
of Sept. 21, seem to have the idea that 
“I think that a common hive is better 
than a frame hive.” If they have ~ 
lowed me in all [ have said, they wil 





recollect that I said that it was - 
the hive that made the quality of the 
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jee. I spoke of dividing, as practiced 
jyalmost every one ; it 1s only the few 
that give the divided part a queen or 
ell. I would like to see all of our 
fiends rear such perfect, hardy bees, 
that they would all winter without 
joss, no matter how they were kept, 
mly seeing that they had plenty of 
stores. I would not call any 
ystem ‘‘ safe and harmless” that cost 
ge nearly one-half my bees. 
Los Gatos, Cal. 





Semi Tropic, Callfornia. 


Damage Done by Skunks to Bees. 
N. LEVERING. 


Aside from bruin, there is no 
imal so detrimental to an apiary as 
that highly perfumed creature wear- 
ingthe euphonious name of ** skunk.” 
Many apiarists are not aware of the 
extent of damage done their bees at 
this season of the year by these pest- 
iferous creatures, who hang about the 
iary like hungry  office-seekers 
about the public crib and with as 
great yearning for its contents. 

The evidence of their nocturnal 
visits are very discernible about the 
hive—marks of their claws about the 
entrance and the earth pawed out in 
front, and not unfrequently effecting 
apassage under the hive and tipping 
it over upon its side—their object 
leing that of bees and honey. The 
ingenuity displayed by these sagacious 
uimals is somewhat amusing. They 
xratch upon the front of the hive or 
knock at the door, as much as to say, 
aeyouat home? The bees hearing 
thealarm rush out to ascertain the 
cause, when his skunkship receives 
them on his bushy tail, which, when 
Well filled, he slashes about in the 
lirt for the purpose of disabling the 
little defenders, and when he accom- 
jlishes this he turns and devours 
them, when another and like experi- 
lent is made, and thus by repeated 
ail manipulations the colony is soon 
ttduced in number until it becomes 
aleasy prey to the bee moth or dies 
for want of sufficient numbers to 
tep up the requisite heat in the hive. 

A friend recently informed me that 
% visiting his apiary, he found 
*veral hives tipped over on the sides, 
aid some of the frames containing 
oney drawn out and the honey de- 
Youred, which was evidently the work 
this skunkship’s underminding op- 
trations. 

Iam often asked, ‘“* What is the 
tmedy 2” I know of nothing better 
than to kill the skunk—to wage a war 
extermination upon the invaders 
With a little ** cold pizen,” which may 
administered in small pieces of 
tsi meat placed near the entrance 
othe hives, especially those bearing 

€ evidence of their depredations. 
at this season of the year bees are 

1 Weak in stores, especially so this 
buon. and when weakened in num- 

'8, Will soon pass in their checks. 

to Fino, Cal. 





& Subscriptions may commence 
hong first number of any month in 
ar. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Jan. 12, 13—Nebraska State, at Ashland, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec., Lincoln, Neb. 


17, 18—N. W. Ill. & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ill. 


17, 18—N. E. Wisconsin, at Berlin, Wis. 
T. K. Turner, Sec. pro tem. 


24, 25—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
Feb. 1, 2—N. E. 0. & N. W. Pa., at Jamestown. Pa. 
W. D. Howells, Sec., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, ‘Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T’. Brookins, Sec. 


25—Iowza Central, at Winterset. Iowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


t2™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


ee 


Los Angeles County Convention. 


The Los Angeles County, Cal., Bee- 
keepers’ Association held their regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the office of 
C. N. Wilson, Los Angeles, on Dec. 


17, 1881. 
The President appointed F. E. L. 
Marsh, Secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

The committee to take measures to 
organize a State society reported 
progress, and further time was given 
to report on constitution and by-laws 
for the State Association. 


On motion, Mr. D. 8S. Given, of 
Illinois, inventor of the Given founda- 


tion press, and Mr. J. McIntyre, of | 


Canada, were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles County Bee- 
keepers’ Association. The above- 
named gentlemen being present, 
stated that they were both here look- 
ing for suitable places to go into the 
bee business. 

C. N. Wilson was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Robert Hall and Jesse Sutton 
Vice-Presidents, F. E. L. Marsh, 
Secretary, and J. E. Pleasants, Treas- 
urer. 

On motion, the committee on State 
association was increased to seven, 
and the President appointed Wm. 
Rathmussen, D. 8. Given, J. H. Book 
ee members of said commit- 
ee. 

The question of bees destroying 
fruit was discussed at some length, 
and the subject of disease amongst 
bees, its cause and cure, was consider- 
ed by F. E. Marsh and J. W. Wilson. 

Adjourned to meet at the same 
21, 1882. 


place on January 
F. E. L. Marsan, Sec. 


| by acclamation. 





From Colorado Farmer. 


Colerado State Convention. 


Colorado is fast taking rank with the 
older States of the Union in the mat- 
ter of bee culture, and before another 
decade there is no doubt of the fact 
that this will be a most important in- 
dustry in the State. 

This is especially gratifying, the 
more so because of the fact that it has 
only been a few years since there was 
no bee culture of any consequence {in 
the borders of the State. To have ac- 
complished the results as at present ex- 
isting, in so short a space of time, is 
a magnificent tribute to the energy 
and progressive spirit of the people 
of Colorado. Bee culture is fast be- 
coming recognized as an important 
factor in the commerce of the country, 
and if properly fostered and encour- 
aged in the West, will soon grow to 
large proportions. Heretofore there 
has been no organized effort to pro- 
mote the interests of bee culture in 
Colorado, and this fact has tended to 
retard its growth and expansion. In 
spite of this drawback, however, great 
strides have been made in the way of 
advancement, but those more directl 
interested have been seriously consid- 
ering, for some time past, the organ- 
ization of a State Society, like those in 
existence in older States in the East, 
so that, by concerted action, there 
might be more rapid advancement and 
progress. This feeling at last as- 
sumed definite shape, which resulted 
in a call for all those interested in bee 
culture in Colorado, to meet at Denver 
on December 15, for the purpose of 
perfecting a State organization. 

Valentine Devinney was chosen as 
temporary Chairman and Robert L. 
James as temporary Secretary. The 
constitution of the National Bee-keep- 
er’s Association was —— to gov- 
ern the State society. The name, 
‘** Colorado Bee-keepers’ Association ”” 
was adopted. 

D. 8. Grimes was elected President 
Mr. Grimes made a 
brief speech, thanking the Association 
for the honor conferred upon him. He 
said that Colorado had long been noted 
for having the best bread and butter, 
now the State is to take a forward step 
and have the best honey. 

The following Vice-Presidents were 
then elected: Arapahoe county—J. L. 
Peabody; Jefferson county—V .Devin- 
ney; Douglas county—G. Stoner. The 
election of other Vice-Presidents was 
postponed until the last day of the 
meeting. 

Robert L. James was chosen as Sec- 
cretary by acclamation. 

Mrs. Olive Wright was elected 
Treasurer by acclamation. 

V. Devinney, of Jefferson county, 
and G. Stoner, of Douglas county, 
were elected as an Executive commit- 
tee, which, with the President, Treas- 
urer and Secretary, constitute the full 
board. 

The Secretary was instructed to se- 
cure articles of incorporation, under 
the laws of the State of Colorado. 

Met in the evening at 8 o’clock. 

A discussion arose about the value 


| of charcoal and sawdust in the hive, 


and charcoal seemed to be the favor- 
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‘ite. A slanted board was recom- 
mended to be placed in the bottom of 
the hive which would enable the bees to 
‘work out the dead bees and moths. 

The question arose, ‘‘ was it better 
‘to let them swarm, or divide them, ”’ 
‘and there seemed to be a division of 
‘Opinion. If aman undertakes to di- 
vide, and does not know how, he 1s 
‘likely tolose them. Several instances 
‘were related of persons losing bees 
when they knew nothing of the pro- 
cess of dividing. 

Mr. Estlake related how he had cut 
the wings of the queen to prevent the 
swarm from leaving, and even then 
they would go away and leave the 
queen there. 

Louis Brock bought 40 colonies three 
years ago. He had 68 in the fall and 
in the spring he had only 2 left. He 
‘fed them all summer and mice then 
‘destroyed the queen. The 2 mice were 
found in the hive dead and covered 
with wax. He let them work along 
‘and swarm naturally. He has 6 hives 
‘in — condition and took 138 pounds 
of honey. 

It was claimed that honey was the 
‘best food. James Haviland recom- 
mended corn mealand New Orleans 
molasses. 

Mr. Chilcot has 20 colonies now; had 
4 in the fall, and took away about 40 
pounds of honey. 

D. 8. Grimes had 15 colonies last 
‘spring, and has taken away about a 
ton of honey, and now has 33 colonies. 
‘He has 1,000 “yo of comb honey in 
frames that he intends using in the 
spring. Have 75 acres of sweet clover 
—- He uses the Thomas hive. 

facolony is weak coming on to the 
close of the season, destroy the queen 
and get a good one. 

The opinion was approved that 
there are only certain localities in Col- 
orado adapted to bee culture. Bees 
will not go more than 14 miles3 for 
pasturage without being tired and 
‘worn out. Adjourned. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


At 1 p. m., a tempting array of 
honey, in frames, jars, bottles and 
table, while specimens of hives and 
jelly glasses, were spread upon the 
various tools useful in the apiary were 
scattered about the apartment. The 
attendance was as good as that of the 
first day and a much livelier interest 
was manifested by those present. 


J. L. Peabody spoke on the subject 
of ‘‘ artificial swarming,” and did not 
advocate its a in extensive apiar- 
ies where the sole business was honey. 
He referred to city bee-keeping, and 
recommended a tight fence, eight 
feet high, about the hives, as the bees 
at that height on leaving, would soar 
away above the neighbors, and so 
avoid any ground of complaint being 
made against them. Two colonies of 
bees during the last season, by increase 
and product, have netted this gentle- 
man $100 each, a success which he 
ascribes to the fact of his care in pre- 
venting waste. 

Dr. King, of Boulder, gave his ex- 
perience from one colony asa start, toa 
collection of about 125 stands. The 
doctor advocated wintering bees in 
the cellar, giving them no exercise 





and allowing no ventilation from the 
top of the hive. He had noticed his 
Italian bees going 14 miles for pastur- 
age, in following up the blossoming 
raspberries, which mature more slowly 
toward the range. Since July 7 one 
colony had produced 400 pounds, 
which, with the rest, was wholesaled 
te Boulder merchants at 25 cents per 
pound. He hived by means of the 
queen-cage, letting the swarm go, but 
holding the queen captive, which al- 
ways brought them back. Comparing 
drone and worker comb, the worker 
whiter and more Es more salable, 
but the drone would be preferred on 
account of its being lighter, by those 
versed in honey matters. wishing it 
for their own use. Dr. King recom- 
mended the American hive. 


John MeBroom wintered by bank- 
ing the hives with dirt, and, contrary 
to Dr. King, believed in ventilation 
from the top of the hive—leaving a 
small space below for the passage of 
bees. Last winter he saved by this 
method 64 out of 66 colonies. 


Jesse Eastlake =o of the honey 
pa one of which he had with him. 
Villow, gooseberry, cotton wood, wild 
cherry, and plum, ashberry, andstraw- 
berry plants, are all utilized either for 
honey or pollen. Wheat blooms are 
used in season, and clover of different 
kinds with milkweeed, are visited by 
little workers with excellent results. 


H. M. Richards, of Arvada, had ob- 
tained his start from one colony given 
him by a disgusted neighbor in 1877, 
and now had over 100. He exhibited 
some fine honey of different kinds 
made by bees from milkweed, be- 
ing pure white throughout. 


After one or two more short ad-| 
dresses the association, by its Presi- | 
dent, Mr. Grimes, was invited to meet 
jointly with the Horticultural Society, 
on the second Tuesday in January, and 
and it was so decided. The annual 
meetings of the association will be 
held the second Tuesday in Decem- 
ber next. 
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= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- | 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


——— 


«= The Northeastern Ohio and} 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will meet at 
Jamestown, Penn., Feb. 1, 2, 1882. 

W. D. HowELLs, Sec. 











<< > 





«= The annual meeting of the N. | 
W. Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee- | 
Keepers’ Association, will be held in | 
Temperance Hali, Freeport, Stephen- | 
son Co., Ill., on Jan. 17 and 18, 1882. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 





«> The Indiana State Bee-Keepers 
Association is called to meet in annual 
session, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 24 and 25, 1882, in the rooms of 
the State Board of Agriculture. By 
order of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation will hold their twelfth annua 
convention in the Common Counej 
Halls, at Utica, N. Y.,on the 25th 
26th, and 27th days of January, 188 
The executive committee are deter. 
mined to maintain the high standing 
and enviable reputation the associs 
tion has justly gained in the past, and 
propose to outdo all former efforts on 
this occasion. From present indica 
tions the coming convention promises 
to be the largest and most interesting 
ever held in America. New features 
will be introduced, and business o 
vital importance will be brought be 
fore the convention that makes it the 
duty of every member and bee-keeper 
to attend. Essays and addresses are 
expected from Capt. J. E. Hethering: 
ton, W. L. Tennant, L. C. Root, James 
Heddon, Chas. Dadant, T. G. New 
man, N. N. Betsinger, Dr. A. H 
Marks, and others of America’s re 
nowned apiarists, on the most inter 
esting topics of the day. If you wis 
to enjoy the benefits to be derived 
from the good work already in pro 
gress by this association, you wil 
surely attend. All are invited; none 
can afford to remain at home. Arti 
cles and implements of the apiary fo 
exhibition, etc., should be sent to the 
Secretary, at Utica, N. Y., who wil 
take personal charge of the same and 
arrange all articles so as to compare 
favorably with others on exhibition. 

Dr. A. H. Marks, Pres. 

GEO. W. Houssg, Sec. 





= The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Ashland, Neb., on the 12th 
and 13th of January, 1882. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in bee-culture. Members 
will be returned to their homes by the 
railroad companies at 1 cent per mile. 

T. L. VonDorn, Pres., Omaha. 
G. M. HAWLEY, Sec., Lincoln. 





« The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 


| Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 





CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour 





| mal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 


at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both. 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 
Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman)$2 00.. 2 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.I.Root) 3 00.. 2% 


Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 235 
The 4 above-named papers......- 4 50.. 400 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houck&feet)3 00.. 290 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....-- 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ --++++++++ 260.. 24 
The 7 above-named papers....--- 6 30.. 550 
300 


Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 





Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 40.. 7 
Binder for Weekly, 1881.......----++++ 2 &.. ; pe 
Binder for Weekly for 1882.......--- 25 

4 Those who may wish to change 


from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
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Questions. —Last season was so wet 
ni cold the flowers did not yield any 
juey; at any rate they did not get 
jt very little honey. 1am wintering 
geolonies. Lam going to move my 


ised es (most of them) further out in the 
Is it best to. 


ing try, about 30 miles. 
” een on snow? Will the dis- 
mance be any injury to them? 
There is no way to take them but on 
Q n or sled; the road is so rough 
48 iat 1 do not think it possible to take 
amiiem on Wagon in warm weather (un- 
jgsin anexpress wagon). Whattime 
best, the first of the winter or 
ward spring ? [intend making bee- 
uilture my business, and am giving 
ny whole attention to it, therefore 1 
wed your highly esteemed JOURNAL. 

A. L. ETHERINGTON. 

Milton, Nova Scotia, Dec. 29, 1881. 


(We cannot advise the removal of 
es in any manner, during a season 
hen they cannot have a good flight 
immediately afterward, and would 
poner run the risk of breaking down 
wmbs, in early spring, over rough 
hads, than the risk of disturbance in 
inter. It might be safe to move them 
mthe snow, but all the chances are 
wainst it.— ED. ] 


Packed in Sawdust.—I have 40 colo- 
nies of bees packed in sawdust. I 
have always packed them so, with 
tuecess. In the winter of 1880-81, I 
fst 20ut of 58 colonies. I keep them 
eause I like to work with them. I 
lave the American hive, or rather the 

ll hive. 8S. B. BRILLHART. 


Kendallville, Ind., Jan. 6, 1882. 


Poor Summer for Bees.—I started 
spring with 16 weak colonies. We 
lad 10 days honey harvest early in 
july. I obtained 500 lbs. of honey 
fom alsike and. sweet clover. I had 
feed for winter. I increased to 31 
~loubled back to 17, and fed coffee A 
‘gar; I think it the best for bees to 
Nuteron. I have wintered on it and 
fundation; no other comb and no 
hllen. The bees bred in the fall and 
uly in spring when they could get 
Wpollen at all, and did well. I sold 
|my honey at 25 cts. per Ib. at whole- 
tand retail. I do not see why ex- 
ted honey should be classed with 
lcose and rag-syrup, and sold at 
m7 to 10 cts. I have no trouble in 
ang 25 ets. for my honey, all-ex- 
Tacted. I now winter out-of-doors 
double-walled hive, with air-space 
around and underneath. 
lai oe H. RIcHEY. 
Ing Sing, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1882. 


iss Taken a Notion to Bees.—I am 
, have the rheumatism, and have 
fLa notion to bees, but have not 


i ded very well. I lost 28 colo- 
*$ out of 30 last winter. I take 2 








other papers, and whenI get my mail, 
I re the BEE JOURNAL first. 
would rather miss my supper than to 
miss a copy of the BEE JOURNAL. 
M. WHEELER, 
Colesburg, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1882. 


Bees and Grapes.—A neighbor 
called on me in the spring, and saw 
my hives (the Langstroth), and con- 
cluded he had begun wrong. He asked 
me to call and see his bees, to trans- 
fer them. On seeing his arrange- 
ments, I left, after giving such advice 
as I thought neccessary and I think it 
was appreciated. Laterin the season, 
when bees were working on grapes 
and golden rod, I took an empty hive 
to transfer the bees into, and found 
the party had brimstoned his bees, as 
‘“* they had spoiled his grapes.” I ex- 
amined the grapes and tried to con- 
vince him that the yellow-jackets and 
quail had been there first, assisted by 
the linnets and wild canaries, as they 
are called, but he had his mind made 
up. I thought, before I lefthim, that 
he felt a little sore, but wouldn’t 
acknowledge, as some body’s_ bees 
visited the grapes a: I 
have often watched to see my bees, 
—s my fruit, but have never 
succeeded; but in grape picking time 
in filling the boxes a great many get 
more orless broken, and one can see 
the difference at once. We put 50 
and 60 lbs. ina box, and a ton or 
more in at a load, before loading they 
stand at the end of the rows 4or5 
high,and thus many get broken. You 
can then see thousands at work sip- 
ping the juices that would run to 
waste. I have distributed the copies 
you sent, where I think you may 
receive a benefitin time. Ihave more 
or less callersall the time, and always 
try to keep the BEE JOURNAL and 
Cook’s Manual to the front. 

J.D. ENAS. 

Napa, Cal., Dec. 25, 1881. 


Remedy for Ants.—In the BEE 
JOURNAL for Oct. 5, J. L. Wolcott 
says he has used fine salt as a remedy 
for ants, for 20 years. Will he please 
tell us how he uses it ? 

JOSEPH BEATH. 

Corning, Iowa, Jan. 1, 1882. 


My Report.—I would not be without 
the JOURNAL for much more than its 
cost. I could not send me report in 
time for your table, as our harvest did 
not end till October. I commenced 
with 17 colonies and increased to 34. 
I obtained 800 lbs. of surplus honey 
= being comb), and sold it at 

rom 15 to 20 cts. per lb. The past 
season’s crop was short in this locality. 
R. C. AITKIN. 
Shamburgh, Iowa, Jan. 5, 1882. 


Will Try Again.—In the winter of 
1879-80, I lost 126 colonies of bees out 
of 144, by dysentery. In the winter of 
1880-81, I had 81 colonies on summer 
stands, with a box outside filled in 
with chaff all around. Last spring I 
had 12 colonies left; I increased to 24 
by natural swarming. Last summer 
was a poor season for honey; we had 
no rain for 4 months, and in the fall 





every flower was burnt up. My hives 


I | are the Langstroth, except one, which 


is a box hive and has stood the test 
for 9 years. If I could winter safely 
I should be satisfied. I shall try 
again. JOSEPH LEE. 
armers, Mich., Jan. 3, 1882. 


Cold Spell.—We have a cold spell. 
For two mornings it has been 2 de- 
grees below zero—and this is one of 
them. Bees in this locality seem es- 
sentially right, so far. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 
Abronia, Mich., Jan. 5, 1882. 


Favorable Winter.—So far, the win- 
ter has been very favorable for bees. 
in our section. T. L. Von Dorn. 

Omaha, Neb., Jan. 4, 1882. 


Worth $5.00.—I would not miss a 
number of the BEE JoURNAL for a 
year’s subscription. It has been more 
than $5.00 benefit to me during the 
past year. Aslongas I keep bees I 
want the BEE JOURNAL. 

E. HuTCHINSON. 

East Avon, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1881. 


A Good Showing.—Bees are rather 
scarce here yet, on account of the 
severe winter and great loss last year.. 
Many lost their entire stock. I, how- 
ever, managed to get through with 15 
colonies (in a reduced and feeble con- 
dition) out of 67 that I had in the fall.. 
My account stands thus at present. 
My financial showing is, as I think, 
somewhat encouraging. I sold 856 
lbs. of honey (39744 extracted and 458- 
1g in section boxes), for which I re- 
ceived $200.79; sold 1 colony during 
the — part of the season for $15.00; 
received premiums on honey at our 
State Fair, $12.00, and at County Fair, 
$6.00. 

Total cash received 
Increase of 42 new colonies by 
artificial swarming at $10.00 


Entire gain 

Divide this by 15, the number of 
colonies in the spring and we have 
$43.50 per colony ; or, if wesay nothing 
of increase, premiums, etc., and take 
the cash received for honey only, we 
have $13.38 per colony. In the above 
account I have not counted my own 
time, as I consider this a pleasant 
pastime. My extracted honey was 
put up in neat tin-topped tumblers,and 
my comb honey in neat 14% Ib. dove- 
tailed sections, without glass. My 
honey averaged a little over 23 cts. per 
lb. ‘The past season has been the best 
that I have seen for many years; the 
yield was principally from white clo- 
ver. H. BEssE. 

Delaware, O., Dec. 29, 1881. 


Thymy.—Please explain the word’ 
“*thymy ” which is used on page 25 of 
Bee-Culture, written by the editor of 
the BEE JOURNAL. J.8. DUNCAN. 

Browning, Mo., Jan. 1, 1882. 


[Webster defines it thus: ‘‘ abound-- 
ing with thyme; fragrant.” We used 
it in the latter sense.—ED.] 
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Questions.—Last spring I kept my 
‘queens laying very profusely by feed- 
ing cheap syrup. This fall, as soon as 
the honey flow began to shrink, I fed 
double the amount of pure heartsease 
honey. About Oct. 5, they stopped 
laying. Why did they not keep on 
laying? Will cutting out drone-comb 
discourage bees? How far will a 

ueen go from her hive to find a mate? 

Vhy do queens not lay in the second 
‘story of a hive as readily as in the first 
‘story? How can two strains of bees 
ibe kept pure in the same apiary. 
M. L. TRESTER. 

[They stopped breeding because of 
the cold nights ; and the impossibility 
of properly caring for the young. 
Bees will not become discouraged 
from cutting out drone comb, if honey 
is coming in good with which to patch 
up, or if good worker combs or foun- 
dation be furnished to replace the 
drone comb. Queens are supposed to 
go a distance of 144 to 2 miles, if nec- 
essary. Queens, as a rule, accept the 
lower story as a home, because they 
-are nearer the bulk of the brood-nest, 
and pollen and honey are first stored 
there. Two strains cannot well be 
kept pure in the same yard, with 
queen-breeding going on in both 
Strains. 


Remedy for Whooping Cough, Colds 
ete.—The following is one which I 


consider unsurpassed: Mix of good 
whisky, 1 pt., pure extracted honey, 
1 pt., and 2 tablespoonfuls of pine tar. 
Dose for children, from 15 to 20 drops 
and increase. For adults, teaspoon- 
ful—given when the cough is trouble- 
some, 3 to 10 times a day. 

This is alovelyday. Thethermom- 
eter indicated 62° F. in a cool, shady 
place at 8 o’clock p.m. Bees are 
actually gathering honey from asmall 
patch of mammoth  mignonette. 
Queens are laying as if spring was 
near at hand. I never saw a better 
prospect for a large increase, 3 months 
hence. Our queens stopped laying 
last year about Nov. 5,and began Jan. 
15; but this isa year when you may 
record bees laying uninteruptedly, for 
a whole year—a thing I have never 
seen before in Texas. Our prospects 
for a wheat crop is good ; oats, rye and 
barley all look well. One more week 
and then comes the busy season with 
us—oats to sow, and corn-land to pre- 
pare. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Tex., Dec. 25, 1881. 


A Beginner.—I kept bees for 6 years 
on the old plan, till 1881. In the fall 
of 1880, I had 11 colonies of black bees 
on the summer stands, and in the 
spring of 1881 they ail died except 1 
queen and 72 bees. I had no honey 
but what we used in the house. Last 
spring I bought 3 colonies (2 Italians 
and 1 Tr caught one wild hybrid 
swarm, and I paid $5 for learning to 
handle bees, and never was sorry for 
it. This fall I put 19 colonies in win- 
ter quarters in good condition. Suc- 





cess to the BEE JOURNAL. 1. What 
seed will be best to sow with sweet 
clover? Will white clover do? 2. 
Where can I get Simpson honey plant 
seed? Answer through the BEE 
JOURNAL. J. C. MISHLER. 
Ligonier, Ind., Jan 1, 1882. 


[Yes, white clover will do to plant 
with sweet clover ; but, if sownin the 
fall, wheat is the best, or as good as 
anything to mix with it; if in the 
spring, oats or anything of a summer 
crop will answer. 2. We donot know 
just at present, but presume dealers 
having it for sale will advertise the 
fact in the BEE JOURNAL, long before 
planting time arrives.—ED.] 


Repairing Losses.— The spring of 
1881 found me, like many others, with 
few bees, and as I wished to build up 
again, 1 bought 5 colonies of Geo. 
Grimm, for $30.00. The express 
charges, caps and sugar for feeding 
cost $10 more, making $40 in all. 
These gave me 8 swarms and 517 Ibs. 
of comb honey, which I sold at 15 
cents per lb.—$76.55; the 8 swarms 
are worth $36. After deducting the 
cost of the 5 colonies, I have $72.55 
for my labor. E. PICKUP. 

Limerick. Il. 


Linseed Oil as a Medicine.—Mr. 
Twitchel’s caution in regard to the 
use of linseed oil as a medicine, on 
page 12 of the last number of the 
JOURNAL, I think hardly necessary, 
since the druggist would be hard to 
find who would sell ‘‘ boiled ”’ linseed 
oil for that purpose, and few would 
go to the paint-shop for it. The arti- 
cle used as a medicine and kept in 
stock by druggists, is cold-pressed, and 
often prescribed by physicians, on ac- 
count of the mucilage it contains, in- 
stead of castor oil. G.L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, O., Jan. 7, 1882. 


Bees Doing Well.—My bees are all 
in good condition now. They have 
had a flight about once a week all 
winter. I owe my success to the BEE 
JOURNAL. Long may it live andcon- 
tinue as good as it has been in the last 
year. S. C. SMITH. 

Wheeler’s Grove, Iowa, Jan. 3, 1882. 


Preparing Bees for Winter.—I am 
64 years old, but not too old to enjoy 
the company of my blessed bees. I 
bought two colonies last May, and 
increased to eight, (4 natural swarms 
and two nuclei,) but got no surplus 
honey. White clover was almost a 
total failure. June was wet and cold 
and bees hardly gathered enough to 
live on, until the golden rod, of which 
there is two varieties here, and asters, 
several kinds also blossomed, and 
then my bees gathered their winter 
stores. Had there not been a large 
flow of honey from these, they would 
not have had enough to winter on. 
I built a small house 19x6 feet, one 
roof, double boarded and packed with 
saw-dust on the North side and ends, 
with double door and double floor, and 
two thickness of paper between floor, 





es 
ee, 


all shingled, except about 20 in 

in width on the South side, whic 
of matched boards in two sections 
the length of the building, made go 
as to open atany time the Weather 
may be warm enough to give thema 
flight, or to warm them up if desired. 
My plan of preparing them is to tack 
a piece of coffee-sacking over the 
frames after I have placed two or 
more % by 5¢ inch strips of boards 
across the frames. I then put quite 
a thick quilt; on the top of that I 
put two dry blocks, resting on the 
cross-pieces and put on the cap. I 
cover them up with old quilts, carpets, 
etc. I havetwo small ventilators in 
the roof; a two-inch pipe near the ends 
of the building. OO. B.Scorrexp. 

York, Maine, Dec. 19, 1881. 


A Good Honey Crop.—I wintered all 
my bees without loss, and they came 
out very strong in the spring, and the 
ee a of honey was as large as weever 

ad—from 100 to 150 Ibs. to the colony, 
besides a fine increase of stock. Sue- 
cess to the BEE JOURNAL. 

Sunbury, Pa. Martin KINNEY. 


Production and Sale of Honey.—I 
began the last season with 15 colonies 
which had survived the fearful win- 
ter, but they were by no meansstrong. 
Most of them were the dark Italians. 
Not having enough to occupy my time, 
I prepared my hives and went to work 
on my farm. When aswarm issued, 
my wife hived them if I was not at 
home. On April 17, they began to 
bring in pollen ; the weather at once 
became warm and balmy. The last 
half of April and all of May, the 
weather was warm and clear; there 
was hardly a day that the bees could 
not fly. The spring bloom was in 
abundance ; the later part of May they 
began to swarm. My best colonies 
swarmed 3 times in 10 days, for which 
I refused to take $25.00 as soon as 
hived. By the last of June I had 32 
colonies ; I sold one, and 2 left for 
parts unknown. [returned 10 of them 
to the parent colonies, after taking 
away the queens. I took 850 lbs. of 
comb honey. This was a small yield. 
I can sell all my honey at my door at 
20 cts. per lb. We have an abundance 
of soft maples and willows, which 
gives our bees early pollen. The soil 
is very rich, and we have an abund- 
ance of linden, some trees growing 3 
feet in diameter. A good colony will 
store 100 lbs. in 10 days. I have sown 
since last March, alsike clover, sweet 
clover, motherwort, catnip and Rocky 
Mountain bee plant. It is to the In- 
terest of every one to plant and sow 
as much as possible for the bees. 

H. CLARK. 

Palmyra, Iowa, Dec. 26, 1881. 


ueen Exeluders.—Prof. Cook, im 
his address before the Michigan Con- 
vention, refers to a plan mentioned by 
Mr. Jones at the National Convention, 
‘of preventing flight of queens and 
drones by means of perforated zine 
over the entrance of the hive.’ Please 
give the plan more fully. H. Z.S. 


{It is described in the JoURNAL 
for March 30, 1881, page 98.—ED.] 
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. Which are printed a large bee in gold, 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


Aline of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 
DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 


forthe Weekly as follows, if paid in advance : 

For 4 weeks.............0.+. 10 per cent. discount. 
ae © ‘\dicensmeneauale — - a 
“13 “ (3months)...30 “ 3 
“26 “ (6month<)...50 “ “0 
“39 “ (9months)...60 “ = 
oi) > |, eae — ” 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Monthly alone, 25 
per cent., payable in advance. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., payable in advance. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 

Special Hlotices. 

To Advertisers.— By reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
inconnection with our large and in- 
ereasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 


medium, but the lowest rates on yearly 
contracts. 








— 2+. eo 
@ Thousands have used Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure for rhuematism after all 
other remedies had failed, and have 
experienced instant relief. lw4t 
—_—————— +> @ > 
Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
> 9 
Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 





we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
@& Articles for publication must be 
Written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
> o-e  ______ -—_ 
To Promote a Vigorous Growth of the 
air, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. It 
testores the youthful color to gray 
lair, removes dandruff, and cures itch- 
ing of the scalp. lw4t 


0 @ me 


“How do You Manage,” said a lad 
to her friend, ‘‘to appear so happy all 
ie time?” “I always have Parker’s 
inger Tonic handy,” was the reply, 
and thus keep myself and family in 
800d health. WhenI am well [I al- 








The Apiary Register will be ready to 
send out next week. 
It devotes 2 pages to each colony, 
embracing between twenty and thirty 
headings, neatly ruled and printed, 
with space at bottom for remarks, and 
so arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 
Each book will also contain printed 
rules for the apiary, and twelve pages 
ruled and printed for an apiary cash 
account. As each book is intended 
for aseveral years’ record, it is gotten 
up on first class paper, and strongly 
bound in full leather covers. There 
will be three sizes, sent postpaid, at 
the following prices: 
For 50 colonies {50 pages).... 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 

** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. We have added 
these to our new Premium List for 
getting up Clubs for the JOURNAL. 


. -$1 00 





Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

«> Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise of less weight than 8 
ounces. Canadians will please re- 
member this when ordering Binders. 





= Look at the wrapper label and 
see that proper credit is given for 
money sent us, within 2 weeks. If it 
does not then appear, please send us 
a Postal Card, and we shall with 
pleasure make the correction, for an 
error may occur during the rush at 
this season, though we endeavor to be 
careful to always give proper Credit. 





Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
- “ $,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook's (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ “ 5,— “ cloth. 
= oF 6.—Woenty Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 





Ways feel good-natured.” See other 
‘column. 1w4t 





@@ When changin 
dress, mention the o 
new address. 


a postofiice ad- 
as well as the 


2e- eee 


«> Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
nameof the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


ee @ o< 





Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


eso __ —_—__ 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 9, 1882. 5 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@22c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


9c. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—tThe supply is full, and trade is lively. 
We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@22c; dark, in small boxes, 15@17c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 8@9c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large qaantity could be 
sold at 20@22c., according to quality. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 

BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western 
pare.21@ 22c.; grease wax, 11c.—Baltimore Market 

ournal. 


evoe avenue. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
HONE Y.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25¢.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ee a supply and demand are alike 
nominal. 

BEESWAX — Best light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—Comb honey has been a little dull for 
a week, but prices are unchanged. We sell best 
white 1 1b. sections at 22c.; 2d best, 20c., and dark 
18c; 2 Ib. sections, 17@20c. Extracted, 12c. in 
small packages; lic. in half bbls. 

BEESW AX—22@25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Plentiful and slow for all save choice 
bright comb -this sold readily; comb at 18@22c.; 
strained and extracted 9@1lIc. to 124¢c.—top rates 
for choice bright in prime packages. 

BEESW AX—Selling lightly at 19@20c. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—tThe southern boat this week brought 
168 cases, principally comb. It is next to impossi- 
ble to find buyers at current figures, except where 
a case or two is retailed to some small dealer. 
There would be no trouble in placing all offerings 
to wholesale buyers, if concessions were made, but 
this holders are endeavoring“to avoid, at the same 
time being anxious to realize. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c. ; dark to g00d,10@ 
14c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEKSWAX—23@25e. 


STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


CINCINNATIL. 
I pay 8@11c. for extracted honey on arrival, and 


BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. 





for their labor in getting up the club. 


16@18¢c., for choice comb honey. 
I have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MoTa. 
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Bees for Sale. 


I will sell 500 Colonies of Black Bees, 
in Hives from one to three years old, to be deliv- 
ered at depot at Albany, N. Y.,as svonas May 1, 
1882. Ihave had 15 years‘ experience in the bee 
businees, and claim to know what constitutes a 
es sane. Persons wishing to buy will please 


lwtf Clarksville, Albany Co.. N. Y. 

AGENT WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 

Book. Sells at Sight, Double your money 

ms  :- pptiammmeaiaaieaeaames: sats mamemmameaaes 
Sémlyp 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test~- 
ed Queen 
Full C =. 
Queen, before July 1 
Same, after July 1 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
= = after July 1.. 2.50 





oe 


with Tested 


“ “ 


per half doz., 
SERRE GABE Tiscccccscccescces 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


Americay Bee Bonrnal 


VOLUME FOR 1880, 


Bound in paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none. 


Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. ‘hese pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 

Per me 


-- $1 
Fy 00 


COLORED LABELS. 


I now have on hand two sizes of Colored Labels 
for these tin pails (one size for pints and quarts 
and another for half-gallons and gallons), and can 
su ply any quantity of either size, by mail, post- 
paid, at 1 centeach. When 1000r more of either 
size is ordered, I will print your name and address 
onthem without extra charge. Prices for larger 
quantities than 200 given upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, 11. 


CALIFORNIANS ATTENTION. 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP, 
afour-inch Dunham Machine, just right to make 
foundation for small frames. verything neces- 
sary to go right to work. 

5iw4t 8. S. BUTLER, M. D., Los Gatos, Cal. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 

Lathes, gc. These ma- 
chines are es _ adapted 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-k r to send for 
our page Illustrated Cata- 


e. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


Per Doz. 

Gallon, holding 10 Ibs. of honey.... $1.80.. 
HalfGallon,“ 5 “ ™ Sinn 

uart, ~ ya = éee 

int, 7” | ” tase 











HEDDONS CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


. NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 


Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
1w35t Dowagiac, Mich. 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the ee wf © — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 





Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwly D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Il, 





CHICACO, ILL. 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


972 West Madison Street, - 





BEE-KEEPERS 


All buy Dodge’s Summer and Winter Top and En- 
trance Feeder and Upward Ventilator. It feeds 
syrup, candy, sugar, comb, or extracted honey, or 
any suitable bee food,in a temperature correspond- 
ing with the interior of the hive ; a perfect upward 
ventilator, without loss of heat. eeds no testi- 
monials; 1 sample captures every bee-keeper. 
The bottom of the feeder can be tin, wood, paper, 
cloth, ete. I prefer cloth under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances ason sample. Sample, by mail "Boc. 
Per doz., via express, $2.00, 
U. E. DODGE, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, and manufac- 


turer and dealer in all kinds of Apiarian Stores. 
Slw3t 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 


ame 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
wily 


$7177 





A YEAR ard expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 





u ly interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa —— production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L.C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot failtointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—81.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
~This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is va)uable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of’ 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects . Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen "‘earing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Trans! erring — 
ltalianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees— Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzterzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmshes the 
facts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This a ser discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ones ; the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of H 
Market; Honey as f0ca, giving recipes for making 
Hone Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine. with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended fer consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, whica is here 
given infull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittie. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Heney: Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein oe —- and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous hea!th-destroying 
adulterations offered us tood. 200 pages. 5@c- 


oney for the 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over j,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial} Facts, Calculations, Processes, ‘I'ro’v Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every. Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

he work contains 1.016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wort h its 
weight in goid to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats . 
diseases in 2 plain and comprehensive manner. t 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a aehtning caleulator, well bound, to. 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. ; Morocco, 34.0%» 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 0D 
its cause, symptoms and cure, Price, 5c. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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